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‘All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well.’  IV.  ii.  38-9. 


The  Folio  reading  should,  I believe,  be  presented  as  follows  : — 

I see  that  men  make  ropels  in  such  a scarre, 

That  wee’l  forsake  our  selues. 

The  “ 1 ” in  “ ropels  ” is  certainly  imperfect  in  its  lower  extremity, 
but  the  type  is  far  more  like  “ 1 ” than  an  apostrophe  for  which  it  has 
been  taken.  Now,  a carelessly  formed  “a”  in  manuscript  will  often 
resemble  an  “o”,  and,  if  succeeded  by  a “p”,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  know  Shakespeare  sometimes  wrote  the  last  mentioned  letter,  there 
would  be  a further  liability  of  the  last  limb  of  the  “a”  running  into 
and  being  confused  with  the  first  limb  of  the  “ p”.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem — since  no  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  “ropels” — legitimate 
to  conclude  that  Shakespeare  wrote  “rapels”,  reading  with  modern- 
ized spelling, 


I see  that  men  make  rapels  in  such  a scare, 
That  we’ll  forsake  ourselves 


The  word  “rapel”  is  to  be  found  in  Minsheu’s  ‘ Guide  into  the 
Tongues’,  which  informs  us  that  it  is  equivalent  to  “lure  for  a 
Hawke”,  referring  us  to  the  word  “Lure”,  where  we  read  “L” 
(i.e.  “ Latine”)  “Illecebra,  ab  illiciendo,  reuocatorium  accipitrum,  scapus 
“ pinnarum  ”.  The  lure  was  usually  a sham  bird  —an  artificial  arrange- 
ment of  feathers  on  a string  or  thong  —by  means  of  which  the  falconer 
enticed  the  hawk  back  when  there  was  danger  of  losing  it. 


Diana  would  then  appear  to  stand  off  (compare  line  34),  like  a 
hawk  overtaken  with  shyness,  at  Bertram’s  addresses,  and  to  regard 
his  protestation  of  the  holiness  of  his  passion  as  a mere  lure  to  make 
her  forsake  herself  and  so  get  her  into  his  power.  It  is  not  what  it 
pretends  to  be.  She  sees  through  the  sham  and  will  not  be  decoyed 
by  it,  She  requires  a more  substantial  inducement  and  asks  for  the 
ring  in  accordance  with  the  preconcerted  plot  (III.  vii.  31-2). 
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and  in  fine, 

Her  insuite  comming  with  her  moderne  grace, 

Subdu’d  me  to  her  rate,  &c. 

If  emendation  were  here  necessary  I should  be  inclined  to  propose 
“insulte”  for  “insuite”  in  the  sense  of  “springing  upon”,  “swooping 
down  upon”,  or  “attack”. 


But  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  “ insuite  ” is  a noun  formed 
from  “ insue”  ( = “ ensue”)  after  the  analogy  of  “pursuit”,  with  which 
it  has  much  the  same  meaning.  According  to  Bertram’s  account 
Diana  at  first  stood  aloof  (“knew  her  distance”,  line  214);  then 
changing  her  tactics  to  pursuit,  came  into  close  quarters  and 
demanded  her  price  which  Bertram,  tempted  by  the  late  appearance 
of  her  favour  towards  his  importunacy  (“moderne  grace”)  which 
accompanied  her  “insuite”,  paid. 


With  so  great  a master  of  language  as  Shakespeare,  I do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  find  a parallel  instance  of  “insuite”  in  this 
sense,  I should  not,  however,  be  surprised  if  it  were  eventually  to  turn 
out  that  “insuite”  was  a term  of  sport,  and  even  if  it  were  of  French 
origin  like  “rapel”.  As  mere  guesses  I would  suggest  that  it  may 
have  been  the  term  for  the  hawk’s  swooping  down  on  its  quarry  or 
flying  to  the  lure ; or  that  it  had  a special  application  in  connection 
with  the  angler’s  art. 
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